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irrigated are now waste. A tew recent in- 
dcMures by Germans and Americans are 
cultivated, and, by deoper plowing, they 
find irrigation not so necessary, for most 
purposes, as was supposed by the Mexicans. 
The monuments which those old Spanish 
missionaries have left on the San Antonio 
furnish the chief object of interest to pass- 
ing strangers, and their history carries us 
back to a time coeval with the settlement 
of some of our Old Thirteen. One is asto- 
nished at their enterprise, and the magni- 
tude of their labors, not only in cultivation 
of a wilderness surrounded by the most 
formidable savages on the continent, but 
the edifices they built, elegant even now in 
their ruins. The style of these edifices is 
that so common through all the old Spanish 
colonies — they are massive and rudely ele- 
gant. Within a distance of nine miles, 
there are three of these mission buildings. 
A ride from town down the bank of the 
river in the shade of the pecan trees to the 
first one forms a favorite excursion in the 
afternoon, and to those who have not seen 
a fine ruin before, it rewards them well. 
As you approach it, the dome and towers 
still appear entire above the rich green of 
the trees, and gilded by the setting sun. I 
rode my horse througli the door of the 
church and stood under the dome still re- 
taining the painted fresco devices. The 
corners of the arch of the transept were 
completely occupied by bats ; indeed, the 
whole place was but a hive of them, and if 
Proserpine had held her court there, they 
could not have been more numerous. It 
was just about the time that they issue 
forth, and some stones thrown into their 
dense masses awakened them from the tor- 
por of the day, and they swarmed out in 
myriads, keeping an unbroken column un- 
til they had well cleared' the ruin, and then 
it was every bat for himself, and wo to 
every insect that was found on the wing. 
When we left the place, the stream of bats 
still continued unabated. The ride down 
the bank of the river furnishes some very 
picturesque scenery, unlike anything I have 
seen elsewhere, not extensive, but perfect 
bijoux for an artist. The Mexican charac- 
ter of this city is fast disappearing under 
the superior enterprise and taste of its new 
inhabitants, but much of the old order still 
remains. The church of the Alamo, now 
used for government stores, still stands 
with its battle-scarred walls, where Crocket 
and lils companions fell. I think there is 
no place in America that has been the 
theatre of more desperate fights, even from 
the earliest times, and no place is more 
fruitful of the material of romance than 
this same place, but its history is unwrit- 
ten, and the few who remain of those who 
participated in the most modern of its le- 
gends are fast passing away. The pluz.i has 
still many of the little one story adobe 
buildings, more like a wail, with windows 
and doors alternately, which were wit- 
nesses of the incursions of the Oamanches ; 
these still stand, and a gamecock tied to 
the door-post tells that a descendant of the 
founders of the colony there keeps a store. 
The bell of the church daily rings its 
matin and vesper chimes, as it rung them 
nearly two centuries ago; but there has 
risen by their side the well-built stores of 
the invader which overtops them, where 
the auctioneer is knocking down goods at 
"immense sacrifice," and along the river 



are little villas that are fast rivalling those 
of Italy. When I first rode into town, I 
felt something" of disappointment — I knew 
it was a frontier town which, in 1850, had 
but 3,000 inhabitants, and the Mexican 
hovels, the multitude of dogs and half 
naked children that inhabited them, com- 
bined with a feeling of loneliness — that I 
was a stranger nearly 2,000 miles from any 
friend, depressed me. But when I looked 
about the country stretching away in every 
direction for hundreds of miles, of which 
this must be the commercial centre, be- 
came acquainted with the great number of 
enterprising northern men and indomitable 
Germans that have settled here, swelling 
her population in five years to 10,000; 
the peculiar advantages of this river head, 
winding about the place and passing every- 
body's door-yard ; the delicious climate, 
that combines the mildness of the South 
with the healthfulness of the North, I felt 
a regret that I must leave it, and could not 
occupy one of the many beautiful little 
nooks on the river bank, where I might 
permit my life to flow as pure and tran- 
quilly as its waters. But I am in a reverie. 
I would recommend to builders and car- 
penters to direct their attention to this 
place. Good workmen will command two 
dollars and fifty cents a day, and three 
dollars, but to New York builders who 
will come out here with the capital to buy 
lots, and build to sell again, there is an 
easy fortune. The wood-work should be 
made at the North and sent to Port La- 
vaca, thence it is transported by Mexican 
ox-teams. It is only necessary for me to 
state the fact, that so great is the rage for 
investment in live stock and land, that 
money commands five per cent, a month 
on the best securities ; rents are very high, 
because there are so many better ways of 
investing money than in building houses 
to let, even at such high rents. There is 
a stir and vigorous life here that I have 
seen in no inland city of the old states. 

J. D. B. S. 

m 
GIOTTO AKD HIS WORKS IN PADTJA. 

BY JOHN RTJSKIN. 

(Continued.) 

Indeed, I can hardly imagine the Bible 
to be ever read with true iuterest, unless, 
in one reading, we feel some longing for 
further knowledge of the minute incidents 
of the life of Christ — for some records of 
those things, which,' "if they had been 
written every one," the world could not 
have contained the books that should be 
written ; and they who have once felt this 
thirst for further truth, may surely both 
conceive and pardon the earnest question- 
ing of simple disciples (who know not, as 
we do, how much had been indeed re- 
vealed), and measure with some justice the 
strength of the temptation which betrayed 
these teachers into adding to the word of 
Eevelation. Together with this specious 
and subtle influence, we must allow for the 
instinct of imagination exerting itself in 
the acknowledged embellishment of beloved 
truths. If we reflect how much, even in 
this age of accurate knowledge, the visions 
of Milton have become confused in the 
minds of many persons, with scriptural 
facts, we shall rather be surprised, that in 
an age of legends, so little should be added 
to the Bible, than that occasionally we 



should be informed of important circum- 
stances in sacred history with the collate- 
ral warning "This Moses spoke not of.' - * 

More especially in the domain of paint- 
ing, it is surprising to see how strictly the 
early workmen confined themselves to re- 
presentations of the same series of scenes ; 
how little of pictorial embellishment they 
usually added ; and how, even in the posi- 
tions and gestures of figures, they strove to 
give the idea rather of their having seen 
the fact, than imagined a picturesque treat- 
ment of it. Often, in examining early Art, 
we mistake conscientiousness for servility, 
and attribute to the absence of invention 
what was indeed the result of the earnest- 
ness of faith. 

Nor, in a merely artificial point of view, 
is it less important to note, that the greatest 
advance in power was made when painters 
had few subjects to treat. The day has 
perhaps come, when genius should be shown 
in the discovery of perpetually various in- 
terest amidst the incidents of actual life; 
and the absence of inventive capacity is 
very assuredly proved by the narrow se- 
lection of subjects which commonly appear 
on the walls of our exhibitions. But yet, 
it is to be always remembered, that more 
originality may be shown in giving interest 
to a well-known subject than in discover- 
ing a new one; that the greatest poets 
whom the world has seen, have been eon- 
tented to re-touch and exalt the creations 
of their predecessors ; and that the painters 
of the middle ages reached their utmost 
power by unweariedly treading a narrow 
circle of sacred subjects. 

Nothing is, indeed, more notable in the 
history of Art, than the exact balance of its 
point of excellence, in all things, midway 
between servitude and license. Thus, in 
choice arid treatment of subject, it becomes 
paralyzed among the Byzantines, by being 
mercilessly confined to a given series of 
scenes, and to a given mode of represent- 
ing them. Giotto gave it partial liberty 
and incipient life ; by the artists who suc- 
ceeded him the range of its scenery was 
continually extended, and the severity of 
its style slowly softened to perfection. But 
the range was still, in some degree, limited 
by the necessity of its continual subordina- 
tion to religious purposes ; and the style, 
though softened, was still chaste, and 
though tender, self-restrained. At last 
came the period of license : the artist chose 
his subjects from the lowest scenes of hu- 
man life, and let loose his passions in their 
portraiture. And the kingdom of Art 
passed away. 

As if to direct us to the observation of 
this great law, there is a curious visible 
type of it in the progress of ornamentation 
in manuscripts, corresponding with the va- 
rioos changes in the higher branch of Art. 
In the course of the 12th and early 13th 
centuries, the ornamentation, though often 
full of high feeling and fantasy, is sternly 
enclosed within limiting border-lines; at 
first, severe squares, oblongs, or triangles. 
As the grace of the ornamentation advan- 
ces, these border-lines are softened and 
broken into various curves, and the inner 
design begins here and there to overpass 
them. Gradually this emergence becomes 



* These words are gravely added to some singular 
particulars respecting the life of Adam, related in a 
M8. of the sixteenth century preserved In the Heralds' 
College. 
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more constant, and the lines which thus 
escape, throw themselves into curvatures 
expressive of the most exquisite concur- 
rence of freedom with self-restraint. At 
length the restraint vanishes, the freedom 
changes, consequently, into license, and the 
page is covered with exuberant, irregular, 
and foolish extravagances of leafage and 
line. •■ ' ■ 

It only remains to be noticed, that the 
circumstancies-of the- time at which Giotto 
appeared' were peculiarly favorable to the 
development of genius ij owing partly to 
the simplicity of the methods of practice, 
and partly to the naivete with which Art 
was commonly regarded. Giotto, like all 
the .great painters of the period, was merely 
a travelling decorator of walls, at so much 
a day; having at Florence a bottega, or 
workshop,, for the production and sale of 
small tempera pictures. There were no 
such things as "studios" in those days. An 
artist's "studies" were over by the time he 
was eighteen ; after that, he was a lamora- 
tore, "laborer," a man who knew his busi- 
ness, and produced certain works of known 
value for a known price; being troubled 
with no philosophical abstractions, shutting 
himself up in no wise for the reception of 
inspirations 1 ; receiving, indeed, a good 
many, as a •matter of course, just as he re- 
ceived-'the sunbeams which come in at his 
-window, the light which he worked by; 
in either case, without mouthing about it, 
or muoh concerning himself as to the na- 
ture of it. 'Not troubled by critics either ; 
satisfied that his work was well done, and 
that people would find it out to be well 
done; but not vain of it, nor more pro- 
foundly vexed at its being found fault with, 
than a good saddler would be by some one's 
saying his last saddle was uneasy in the 
seat. Not, on the whole, much molested 
by critics, but generally understood by the 
men of sense, his neighbors and friends, 
and permitted to have his own way with 
tlleiwaUs.be had to' paint, as/being, on the 
-whole, 'an -authority about walk; receiving, 

■ at-'tlte'-same time;* good '-deal. of -daily en- 
cotjfagement and comfort in; the simple. ad- 
■in'irationi of the populace, and in the gene- 
ralsense of having done good, and painted 
what no man could look npon without 

•being the better for it. 

Thus he went, a serene laborer, through- 
out the length and breadth of Italy. For 
the first ten years of his life a shepherd ; 
then a student, perhaps for five or six; 
then already in Florence, setting himself to 

- his life's task ; and called as a master to 
Rome when he was only twenty; There 
he painted the principal ichapel of St. 
Peter's, and worked. in sinosaio also; no 
handicrafts, that had color or form for their 

•objects, seeming unknown, to; liim. . .Then 
returning to Florence, he painted; Dante, 

■ abont the year 1300,* the' 35th. year of 
'Dante's life, the 24th of his own; and de- 
.\sjgned the facade of the Duomo, on the 

- flB&tbj of its former architect, ' Arnolfo. 
•^ojne-six years afterwards, he went to 

■ Padua,; there painting the chapel which is 
tuje subject of oar present study, and many 



tL * Etndsay's evidence- on this point (Ohristiam, 
Art, vo£. H.,-.p.-.lT4J ; Begins huite concluslTe. Jt is im- 
possible to overrate the value of the work of Giotto, in 
the Bargellfl.-msth-lprttB-own-intrmsic beauty, and as 
being executed 'in- this:yiaiVwhich-.i*notr.-cn]y that in 
which the Divina CJmmeuia ep*ns,ibut, as' rthink, the 
culminating period' In. tKe;hlstory.-.of_ttie Art of the 
middle ages. 



other churches. Thence south again to 
Assisi, where he painted half the walls and 
vaults of the great convent that stretches 
itself along the slopes of the Perugian hills, 
and various other minor works on his way 
there and back to Florence. Staying in his 
native city but a little while, he engaged 
himself in other tasks: at;Ferrara, Verona, 
and Ravenna, and . at : last . at Avignon, 
where he became acquainted with Pe- 
trarch — workingthere for some three years, 
from 1324 to 1327;* and then passed ra- 
pidly through Florence.and Orvicto, on his 
way to Naples, where " he received the 
kindest welcome from the good king 
Robert. The king, ever partial to men of 
mind and genius, took especial delight in 
Giotto's society, and used frequently to visit 
him while working in the Oastello dell 
Trovo, taking pleasure in watching his 
pencil, and listening to his discourse ; and 
' Giotto, says Vasari, who had ever his re- 
partee and bon mot ready, held him there, 
fascinated at once with the magic of his 
pencil and pleasantry of his tongue.' We are 
not told the length of his sojourn at Naples, 
but it must have been, for a considerable 
period, judging from the quantity of works 
he executed there. He had certainly re- 
turned to Florence in 1332." There he was 
immediately appointed "chief. master" of 
the works of the Duomo, then jn. progress, 
" with a yearly salary of one hundred gold 
florins, and the privilege of citizenship." 
He designed theOampanile, in a more per- 
fect form than that which now exists ; for 
his intended spire, 150 feet in height, never 
was erected. He, however, modelled the 
bas-reliefs for the base of the building, and 
sculptured two of them with his own hand. 
It was afterwards completed with the ex- 
ception of the spire, according to bis de- 
sign, but he only saw its foundation laid, 
and its first marble story rise. He died at 
Florence, on the 8th of January, 1337, full 
of honor ; happy perhaps, in departing at 
tbe zenith of his strength, when his eye 
had not become dim, nor his natural force 
abated. He was buried at the cathedral, 
at the angle nearest; his Campanile, and 
thus the tower, which is the chief grace of 
his native city, may be regarded as his own 
sepulchral monument. 

T may refer the. reader to the close of 
Lord Lindsay's, letter .on Giotto,t from 
which I have drawn mpstof the particulars 
above stated, for a very beautiful sketch of 
his character and his Art. Of th.e. real 
rank of that Aft, in. the abstract, I dp not 
feel myself capable of .judging, accurately, 
having not seen his finest works (at Assisi 
and Naples), nor carefully .studied: 0V.en 
those. at Florence. But I: may be .permitted 
to out one or. two peculiar characteristics in 
it .which .have always: struck me. forcibly. 

■ In. the: first: place, Giotto never finished 
highly.- He was not, indeed, a loose or 
sketcby painter, but he was by no means a 
delicate one. His lines, as the story of the 
circle would lead us to expect, are always 
firm, but they are never fine. Even in his 
smallest tempera pictures tbe touch, is bold 
and somewhat heavy; in his fresco work 
the handling is much broader than, that of 
contemporary painters^corresponding some- 
what to the character of; many of the 
figures, -representing plain, masculine kind 
of people, and never.', reaching anything 



■' - * ChristiimArt,ioi: ii.jp. 242. 
t Oh/riMan 4ft, p. J" 



like the ideal refinement of the conceptions 
even of Benozzo Gozzoli, far less of Ange'lico. 
or Francia. For this reason, the character 
of his .painting is better expressed by-bold; 
wood-engraving than in general it is likely 
to be by any other means. 

Again, he was a very noble colorist; and 
in his. peculiar feeling for breadth of hue,, 
resembled Titian more than any other of 
the Florentine school. That is to say, had 
he been born two centuries later, when the 
Art of painting was fully known, I believe 
he would have treated his subjects much 
more like Titian than lite Raphael ; in fact, 
the frescoes of Titian in the chapel beside 
the church of St. Antonio at Padua, are, in 
all technical qualities, and in many of their 
conceptions, almost exactly what I believe 
Giotto would have done, had he lived in 
Titian's time. As it was, he of course 
never attained either richness or truth of co- 
lor ; but in serene brilliancy he is not easily 
rivalled ; invariably massing his hues in 
large fields, limiting them firmly, and then 
filling them with subtle, gradation. He 
had the Venetian, fondness for bars and 
stripe?, not iinfrequently casting barred co; 
lors obliquely across the draperies of aii up- 
right figure, from side to side (as very no- 
tably in the, dress of one of the musicians 
who are playing to the dancing of. Hero- 
dias' daughter, .in one of his. frescoes at 
Santa Croce);. and this predilection was 
mingled with the truly medieval love of 
quartering* The figure of the Madonna in 
the small tempera pictures in the Academy 
at Florence, is .always completely divided 
into two narrow segments by her dark- 
blue robe. . '..' ..'.,..","." " 

And this is always to be remembered in 
looking at any engravings from the works 
of Giotto; for the injury they sustain in 
being deprived of their color, is far greater 
than in the case of later designers. All 
works produced in the fourteenth century 
agree in being more or less decorative; 
they were intended, in most instances, to 
be subservient to architectural effect, and 
were executed in the manner best calcu- 
lated to produce a striking impression 
when they were seen in a mass. The 
painted wall and the painted window, were 
part and parcel of one magnificent whole ; 
and it is as unjust to the work of Giotto, 
or of any contemporary artist, to take out 
a single feature from the series, and repre- 
sent, it in black and white on a separate 
page, as it would be to take out a, compart- 
ment, of a noble coloured, window, and en- 
grave it. in the same .manner.'.. What is at 
once refined aqd effective,, if seen at the in- 
tended , distance in unison with the rest of 
the work, becomes coarse and insipid when 
seen isolated and near ; and the more skill- 
fully the design is arranged, so as to give 
full -value to the colors which are intro- 
duced in it, the more blank and cold will 
it' become when it is deprived of them. 

(To be continued.) 



A School of Art is about to he started in the 
old border town of Sluewsbury,. The.'go'od cause 
advances. — Athenaupi,. .,'.'■'. 

Architecture .seems' likely to remain for 
ever in a swarriped state in New Zealand, as, to 
avoid earthqaakes, houses there are in future to 
be builtof phly one story. — Atkeiiaum. 



* I.use this -heraldic word in an accurate sense, know- 
ing, ho 6ther that will express what I mean— the division 
ofthe'p'icture into quaint segments of alternating color, 
more markedtban any of the figure outlines. 



